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in your hand!" he said sharply. “Also that 
the dagger which caused his death belongs tc 
you—your paper-knife; in fact! It’s impossibh 
that the wound was self-inflicted. You say this 
man entered last night. It is quite obvious 
then, that you were present when be died, at 
you were found beside him this morning! If 
only to clear yourself, yonr ladyship must tell 
the exact truth. Who is this man, and for 
what purpose did he come here?” 

The cold denunciation in his voice broke down 
the last barrier of Lady Hartley's endurance, 
— J - ‘earfuily to Lillah, who sought 


t her.' 


“ Lady Hartley,” 6aid Blake quietly, though 
he was blazing at Mulberry’s brutality, •• you 
are not compelled to make any statement to 
this man. What you have to say I advise you 
to withhold until tile inquest. Inspector Mul¬ 
berry is grossly exceeding bis duty!” 

~ ' * will take 


“ Thank you, Mr. Blake—I 
advice,” Lady Hartley said. 
Mulberry closed his book wit 


doctor, ’ he s 


t find out the « 


resent they lei 
her ladyship. 


To the relief 
room, and Blake turned 

Hartley. No useful purpose will be served by 
your presence, and you are plainly unfit to be 
worried,” he said, and the quiet sympathy in 
his voice brought a look of gratitude into the 
dark, tear-brimmed eyes. 

“ I will, Mr. Blake. But, oh. please do not 
let them question me further. I cannot tell 
them more, and it would be useless,” she said 
tremulously. “ I—I will wait until the inquest. 
And you will help me, won't you, Mr. Blake? 
- -’ l say that terrible thing 


You won’t let them 
was done by me!” 

“I will do my best. Lady Hartley,” 

said gently, and leaning ’-- — 

her ladyship left the too_ 

’• ".e detective, 


eavily on Lillah’s arm, 


flushei 


with a 




“Mulberry's a fool!” he said savagely. “You 
don't believe her guilty, do you Blake? He’s 
forging a chain of evidence against her that, 
although circumstantial; is going to prove damn¬ 
ing if we are not careful. Take up the case, 
and prove her innocent. Shea no more guilty 
than I am, man. Why—she couldn't do it!” 

But Blake's lips were compressed. He bad 
not liked Lady Hartley's strange reticence. 

“ Rest asured that I shall do my best, Jim,” 
he said. “ Although her reluctance to tell all 
she knows is strange, I am loth to think her 
guilty." He turned to Tinker. “ Ask one of 
the maids if Miss Hartley has finished attend¬ 
ing her mother. I should like to eee her for a 
minute. It is just possible that she may be 
able to help us!” 

Tinker hurried off. Blake dropped into a 
chair. There was a vein of mystery in the 


case that appealed t 


‘ruing "his identity, 


Why, then, was she afraid to reveal the truth' 
A few moments later Tinker returned, fol 
lowed by Lillah. Jim crossed over to her, ant 


;r grief and anxiety. 


gently. "Mr. Blake 


, darling,” Jim 
s promised to tak 
to prove your mo 


Lillah’s eyes filled with gratiti 
o the detective. 

“ Thank you!” she said, with 


ide as she turned 


“ It is 


tins! She is s 


my mother should h 
i kind—so gentle. AH my life t 
ever ncard her ntter one harsh word, 
id to think that hateful policeman should 
mg of his 'evidence' against her! It's 
e, Mr. Blake—it can't be true!" :l 

berry's an ass! He sees no further than 
;!” Tinker said indignantly, 
e you any knowledge of the affair. Miss 
[artley?” Blake asked gently. "Can you help 


way?” 


know nothing, except thi 

into my room about on_ _ 

lg, and asked for the ruby that she 
st evening at the dinner—that spl 
Mr. Blake. She seemed very pale 
i. but .when I asked if she was m>w«u 
^ I gave the ruby to her wi 


ly mother 


tion, and,_„ .... 

straight off to sleep __ 

A light of interest flickered 


isked quickly. 

"No. It is i 
ay mother abo 


ifter the party, went 
the detective's 
the ruby is now?" he' 
ge, but when I asked 


s she h 


she 


that she wou— _____ 

Idllah said. 

Blake was deep in thought for a few minutes: 
- - . - kindiy, re- 


e looked at the girl with a 
ig smile. 

will not question you further,” he said, 
sack to your mother, and try to comfort 
. It is possible ' that what you have told 


You have made me much happier, Mr. 
ke. I ^know^my mother is innocent, in spite 


. . _ _ thank you Iron 

the bottom of my heart!” Lilah said, in lov 
of gratitude, and ehe left the room 


“ Come, Tinker!” 


earch the libr 

've an idea that, in s_„ __ .___ 

onnected with the crime. It is strange that 


y for any trace of the ruby. 
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The officer in charge was flashed a full descrip¬ 
tion of Dass, and he promised to get bis men 

their investigations. 

With this somewhat forlorn hope the detec¬ 
tives had to be content, and they hurried back 
to the hospital. Gahana was recovering from 
the murderous attack when they arrived, and 

" You are not to blame, Gahana,” Blake said, 
when the Hindoo came to the end of his 
narrative. " I blame myself for going ashore. 
Unfortunately, I underestimated the scoun¬ 
drel's cunning. One day we shall probably 
meet again, and then Gunga Dass shall pay 

apparently holds human life too cheaply to be 
allowed to remain at large. He is a menace 
to society, and until he has expiated his crimes 
on the scaffold I shall not be content." 


CHAPTER 14. 

Tried for Her Life—The Delayed Cablegram 
—The Dramatic Arrival of Sexton Blake. 


" rpHAT, my lord and gentlemen of the 
I jury, is the case for the Crown!” 

Sir Marland Joyce, K.C., a “silk” 
of renown, had just concluded his 
speech in the packed Court of Assise, on the 
second day of Lady Hartley's trial. Presiding 
over that Court, aroused to feverish interest in 
this mysterious case of a beautiful woman, a 
prominent member of English society, facing 
her trial on the charge of having murdered a 
blackmailing native of India, was the dignified 
figure of Mt. Justice Ratcliffe, who, with the 
jury, had listened intently the previous day to 
the evidence which seemed so damning against 


That evidence bad shown that her ladyship 
had received a threatening and blackmailing 
letter from the man found stabbed in her room 
—stabbed by a weapon which she had not 
denied was her own. Her blunt refusal to give 
information concerning the dead Hindoo, in 
face of the strong evidence that there had 
been a former acquaintance between them, 
had told heavily against her. Yet in, that 


refusal she had persisted with a determinatioff 
which had sent curiosity up to fever-heat. 

Who had been this mysterious “black man” 
she was accused of killing to prevent somo 
“ secret ” being divulged to the world, or, 
alternatively, freeing herself from his black¬ 
mailing clutches? 

What connection had the man with the past 
of Sir Edward Hartley's beautiful widow? 

. Those were questions which only her ladyship 
could answer—and on which she was dumb, 
even though her refusal to speak should send 

remainder of her life. 

She was seated now in the prisoner’s dock,. 
her beautiful face Madonna-like In its pensive 
calm, expressive of a soul unstirred by the 
danger in which Fate had place her—a soul of 
one supreme purpose formed, from whiclr not 
death itself should turn her. 

“ Heaven grant me strength!” she murmured. 
“ Only strength—and then I will not fail!” 

Her eyes for a moment dwelt upon the pale 
and anxious face of Lillah, her child, who was 
seated in the court by Jim Currier's side, and 
they became filled with the light «f a wondrous 
tenderness ere they turned again to the stern, 
impassive face of her judge. 

With rustling gown Graham Wylde rose to his 
feet. It was the moment for him to bring for¬ 
ward whatever defence for the prisoner lay in 

“ I regret, my lord, that it is impossible for 
me to open the case for the defence. Mr. 
Sexton Blake, the celebrated criminologist, of 
Baker Street, and my chief witness for the 
defence, has not yet arrived. I have good 
reason to believe that he is on his way from 
India with evidence of my client’s innocence, 
and as proof of my statement I submit this 
cablegraui to your lordship's notice. It should, 
have reached me a considerable time ago, J>ut, 
by an unfortunate sequence of accidents, has 
been considerably delayed.” 

The clerk of the Court stepped forward and 
took the cablegram from the defending counsel's 
hand. A murmur of suppressed excitement ran 
round the crowded court at this fresh develop, 
ment in the most sensational trial of the year. 

“Silence in court!" shouted the usher. 

Adjusting his gold-rimmed glasses on the tip 
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The detective took the official-looking docu¬ 
ment from his pocket and handed it to the 


" You may stand down, Mr. Blake,” said the 
judge. " Your evidence has been of a startling 
nature. Let this document be read aloud to 

The detective bowed and, leaving the witness- 
box, seated bimself beside Graham Wylde. 

The clerk of the Court polished his glasses; 
then read the confession to the Court: 

“ I, Gunga Bass, native of India and of Hindoo 
caste, have been duly warned by the Com¬ 
missioner of Madras that any statement I may 
make will be used as evidence against me- The 
following confession of my guilt has been written 
voluntarily, and I alone am responsible for the 
murder of my master, Bhur Singh. My master 
was commissioned by the high priests of Kali 
to journey to England and recover the Eye of 
our goddess, -which had been traced as being in 
the possession of Lady Hartley. On the nigbt 
the Eye was handed to my master I stabbed him 
with a dagger belonging to the mem-sahib. 
My motive for the crime was robbery. I sign 
this without exhortion.—Gunga Dass.” 

The clerk examined the document closely, and 
turning towards his lordship, said; 

“ This confession is legally correct, my lord, 
and bears the signature and official seal of the 
Commissioner of Madras. Also the signature 
of a Hindoo barrister of known integrity." 

He landed the confession to his lordship, who, 
after examining it, handed it to the foreman 
of the jury. 

Sexton Blake was then recalled. 

“ Where is this man, Gunga Dass, Mr. Blake?" 
asked his lordship. ” Surely you were able to 
obtain extradition papers, and bring him to 
• England?” 

” I regret to state, my lord, that my prisoner 
escaped from his irons and cell by means of a 
cunning trick while my boat was coaling up at 
Port Said,” Blake said, a hint of bitterness in 
his voice. "Bass attacked the steward who 
was detailed to take him his food and, im¬ 
personating the man. he escaped. I was not 
aware of this until we were out at sea again, 
so all I could do was to notify the Egyptian 
police by wireless. They will exert every effort 
to recapture the scoundrel.” 


Sir Marland Joyce, counsel for the Crown, rose 

“ In what way, Mr. Blake, did you induce Dass 
to make this confession?” he asked. 

remaining in India, where, after what he had 
done, his life was in danger.” 

Graham Wylde rose to his feet and, turning to 
the Bench, said: 

” I submit, my lord, that this confession is 
ample proof of my client’s innocence. The de¬ 
fence she advanced at the inquest was simply 
that she fainted when threatened by the dead 
man, and so was in ignorance of wbat after¬ 
wards occurred. It is clear that, as she lay 
unconscious, Bhur Singh was done to death by 
his native servant, Gunga Bass, who has con¬ 
fessed his guilt. I ask for my client’s dis¬ 
charge!" 

“ Have you any questions to ask this witness, 
Sir Marland?” inquired his lordship. 

“ My cross-examination will be brief, my 
lord 1" said the eminent K.C.; and after he had 

His lordship turned to the jury. 

“ The evidence you have just heard explains 
satisfactorily the circumstantial evidence upon 
which- Lady Hartley was arrested,” his lordship 
said. " I now ask you to deliver your verdict.” 

His lordship briefly summed up the evidence, 
paying a tribute to the great detective who had 
braved such perilous adventures to obtain the 
sensational confession which bad just, been read. 

The foreman of the jury, after a brief dis¬ 
cussion with his colleagues, rose to bis feet to 
deliver the verdict, and a pin might have been 
heard fall in that crowded court. 

He spoke crisply and decisively. 

“ We And the prisoner not guilty, my lord!" 

There was a sound of excitement in the court, 
followed by applause, which, nnder the thrilling 
circumstances, his lordship did not check. 

He then turned towards tbe pale-faced woman 

"Lady Hartley, you are discharged! And 
without a stain upon your reputation and your 

And swaying dazedly, her beautiful face like 
death, Zenda tottered from the dock into 
Lillah's waiting arms. 
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CHAPTER 15. 


"M 


er's Agony—Right is Right—How 
exton Blake Won His Way. 

OTHER!” breathed Lillah softly, 
happily. 

The warm young arms were en¬ 


circling Zenda, the “little mother” 
between whom and herself had always been per¬ 


fect love, perfect understanding, until this 
shadow of the mysterious ruby and the crime, 
red as the famous stone, which had followed in 
its train, had come between them. 

•But now, thanks to Sexton Blake and his 
young assistant. Tinker, that shadow was dis¬ 
persed ; the sun shone once more upon a happy 
home, an undimmed future for Lillah. 

. “ My dear!” the girl said softly. " How cruel 
that you should have suffered so — you, who were 
innocent! How bravely you bore it, mother! 
Thank Heaven you are cleared at last, and with 
your girlie again.” 

Lillah, as did ail the world, believed that the 
tragedy of that night began and ended with 
what Sexton Blake had revealed in his evidence 
at her mother’s trial. 

Her mother had become possessed of this re¬ 
ligious stone quite innocently—it had been a 

and she had received it, little knowing of its 
history. The man, Bhur Singh, had traced it 
to England and had demanded it from Lady 
Hartley, who had been quite willing to restore 
it when she knew its nature. She had gone to 
her daughter's room to gain the stone, but on 


Then Bhur Singh's treacherous servant had 
entered, had stabbed his master, and made off 
with the ruby. 

That was what Blake had told the court in 

for the threatening letter Singh had written to 
Zenda. suggesting that she had a secret which' 
the writer could betray to the world, Blake had 
worded his explanation of that “ secret ” in 
such a way as to give the impression that no 
more was meant £han the fact that Lady Hart¬ 
ley was in possession of the missing Kali Ruby— 
the Eye of the goddess of the jungle temple. 

Of Lady Hartley's Parsee origin the Baker 
Street detective had not breathed a word — not 
even to Rollings, of the Yard. Only three people 


in England knew the nature of that real 
“ secret " in her ladyship's romantic life—Blake, 
Tinker, and Zenda herself. 

“ Did you believe me innocent, Lillah?” 
Zenda said, in that soft, sweet voice which, 
twenty-odd years ago, in sun-burnt India, had 
sounded as earth’s sweetest music to the ears 
of Edward Hartley. 

“Yes—always, darling!” 

“ And Jim?” 

“ Of course!” Lillah laughed. •' Jim was fun- 
OU3 with the police for even suspecting you. 
I’m sure, if I hadn't talked to him very earnestly, 
he would have committed assault and battery 
upon Inspector, Mulberry!” 

The two laughed together, the beautiful 
mother and the lovely child. In Zenda’s heart 
there was a feeling of triumph and exultation. 
She had kept her fateful secret hidden—that 
secret she would have sacrificed liberty, even life, 
to keep intact. 

“ No one will know it now,” she thought. 
“ The happiness of Lillah is assured—the 
tongues of society in England cannot sneer at 
her as a Eurasian! I thank Heaven I had the 
courage to dare all, rather than tell the truth!" 

“ But, mother mine," continued the girl softly, 
“ the most wonderful belief in your innocence 

man he is! What stirring adventures he ha3 
been through in our cause—for Jim has told me 
all that Mr. Blake and that brave boy. Tinker, 
went through in their hunt for Ounga Dass. 

He- But, mother, why do you look so cold- 

stern, when I mention Mr. Blake, our best 

Lady Hartley's expression had greatly changed; 
from one of light-heartedness it had become one 
of apprehension, almost of fear. 

“ Nothing, my dear—of course, I appreciate 
Mr. Blake’s services-” 

“ Services? Why, he did it out of pure 
friendship for dear old Jim, mother!" Lillah's 

“ I do not like these detectives—do not trust 
them,” Zenda said coldly. 

“ It was so strange, mother, that you did not 
wish Mr. Blake to interfere in the case-” 

“ It was because I feared he might do more 
harm than good, Lillah. I wished to leave it 
to the police.” 
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Lillah accepted the explanation, but there was 
one other small matter in which she was in 
doubt—for the attitude of her mother had in 
several ways appeared strange. 

“ Mother, when you came to my room to get 
the ruby that night-^the night of the dinner, 
and—and when that man was killed—why didn’t 
you rouse the house and have him turned out 
by the servants?” 

“ You do not understand, Lillah, what a ter¬ 
rible position I was in. 1 was in possession of an 
Indian religious stone and tile priests of Kali 
would have exacted a terrible vengeance had 
I not returned it. I was anxious to get rid of 
the wretched thing and have that man go 
quietly. I acted as I did, believing it to be lor 
the best.” ■ 

“ Ob, I see—I understand all now,” said the 
girl. And in the excess of her joy and happi¬ 
ness her arms encircled Zenda again 

" Mr. Sexton Blake, your ladyship,” announced 
Jenkins at the door; and the famous detective 
stepped into the room. 

As he entered, it was hard for Blake to judge 

who, with clinging arms, and faces resting side 
by side, sat in the old library of the Larches in 
the soft glow of the evening sunset that streamed 
in through the wide window from the wooded 

The young face, bewitching in its bloom of 
youth, or the older one, mellowed by time and 
maturity, and bearing that stamp of rarer 
beauty which Is born of less eel&sh thoughts and 
loves than youth can know. 

And on Blake's face was the look of a man 
who had some uncongenial task to perform—the 
detective felt as one about to desolate a heart 
awakening from fear to happiness and content. 

It was as though the elder woman felt it, 
though Sexton Blake was smiling ns he advanced 
to greet them; and in a few well-chosen words 
he congratulated Lady Hartley on her acquittal 
and the clearing of her name. 

"Which, Lillah tells me, Mr. Blake, I owe 
solely to you,” Zenda said. “ Believe me, I am 

She was looking at him with a hunted look. 
In her heart she feared this man. She felt 
that Blake, in his investigation of the case In 
India, must have learned more of her past than 


he had revealed to the judge' and jury in the 
As6ize Court. 

"Lillah, darling,” Zenda said, “1 think Mr. 
Blake may have something to say to me— 

The girl rose, and at once .eft the room. 
Sexton Blake responded to an invitation waved 

softly rounded and delicate as those of a girl. 

" Your ladyship is right,” he said in low 
tones, as he took a seat beside her. “ What I 
have to say to you concerns your ■ secret,’ Lady 
Hartley!” , 

“ My—my secret? Surely, you explained that 
in court, Mr. Blake?” She bad turned paler. 

“ I explained in court all I wished the world 
to know of-your past," Blake said. " But there 

" My—past?” 

" You are a Parsee by birth—you were by 
religion when you married Edward Hartley. You 
have kept that a secret from the world for over 
twenty years. Bather than have that secret 
divulged you would have suffered for a crime 
of which you were innocent—and of which you 

The fair hand—fair as that of a Western 
woman—toyed with the taesel of the cushion 
which separated her from him. Her face was 
bent, but he saw the tell-tale cokinr sweep in 
full tide to the neck and throat. A sound came 
from the lowered, tremulous lips like a stifled 
cry of mercy. 

“ When—how did you find out this?’ 

"When? Before I went to India. How? I 
merely used my observation and my knowledge 
of Eastern races. In India I found my deduc¬ 
tions verified, your ladyship." 

She raised her face, and now It was defiant; 
the splendid, amber-brown eyes’ looked at him 
os those of some lovely bird who sees advance 
the despoiler of her nest. 

"Well, and what then? It Is my secret, Mr. 
Blake. I am grateful that you did not reveal 
it in court. But now you say—someone—some 
others should know- 

“ I refer to Sir John Currier, and Jim. It is 
hardly fair that they should be kept in the dark 

Now, as he saw the white hands go in sur¬ 
render to her face, as he saw her shoulders 
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leave to the silent sob she was too proud to 
let him hear; as the pride of her gave way to 
humility, the stern look faded from his face. 

” Lady Hartley, don't put me down as one 
of those narrow minded men who would scorn 
either you or your daughter because of your 
Eastern blood. I have every respect for you, 
every sympathy—even, dear lady, a great 
admiration. If young Currier were my son, 
believe me, I should be proud to see him become 
youre, by marriage, too. But—he is Sir John 
Currier’s son'” 

“ Mr. Blake!” She took her hands from her 
face, and threw them out to him; and he saw 
how entrancingly lovely those wonderful eyes 
could look all filled with tears. “It is just 
because he is Sir John Currier's son that I have 
kept Silent— that I would have died rather than 

rtveal my secret - ” She paused, in great 

agitation. But Blake had taken the impulsively 
thrown-out hands, and pressed them in silent 
sympathy. 

“ Lady Hartley. I have gueesed this. Sir John 
Is a deeply-prejudiced old man- — deeply preju¬ 
diced on the colour question— — " 

“ He— lie would call my girl—my sweet, pretty 
one-a ‘nigger!’" she moaned. "I could not 
bear it. It would break my child’e heart. Have 
pity on me, Mr. Blake. Don’t force me to tell 
them. Think of Lillah’s happiness, her future, 
so full of promise, utterly ruined!” 

“ It would be cruel, and unjust, for anyone to 
so designate either you or your daughter,” 
Blake said. “ As a Farsee, you have as good 
reason to be as proud of your descent as has 
any English woman of hers-” 

“ Yes, but that it not how the matter would 
be looked upon here in England. My child 
would be ostracised, her husband would suffer— 
but she would have no husband! If Lillah were 
to know the truth, she would refuse to marry 
at all—most certainly would she refuse to marry 
the son of Sir John Currier, that old man so 
bitter against all of native blood." 

“ I think that perhaps you exaggerate his 
feelings on the question," Blake said. 

“I do not!” Her hands clenched passion¬ 
ately. “ Mr. Blake, but for him, and the bitter 
things I have heard him say about inter¬ 
in India, I should have revealed Lillah's 
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Eurasian blood to Jim. I believe that the boy 
would not be as his father—that his love for 
Lillah would remain true and loyal But—with 
such a father--—” 

“ Still, Lady Hartley, right is right. And it is 
not right to let Sir John’s son marry your * 
daughter in ignorance of the truth.” 

“ Then with those words you condemn Lillah 
and me to lifelong misery!” There was a 
tremor in the sweet voice. “ I believe you to 
be my friend—believe that you are speaking as 
a friend; but I ask you, is it just to Lillah? 
The girl is as English as her father was—British 
in heart, in education, in sympathy. Do you 
realise what a terrible blow it would be for 
her?” 

Blake compressed bis lips. 

“ I do—more than you, I think, realise what 
it might mean for your children when you 
married an Englishman!" 

The taunt in his voice did not anger her; 
rather, it melted her. Blake bad long since 
released her hands, but now she again laid one 
of here on his. 

“ Yes, you are right in that,” she said. 

“ And in that I deserve your condemnation. 
But let me tell you my story. Mr. Blake—tell it 
for the first time it has ever been told to living 
ears—and perhaps the last time!” ’ r 

And then she told him ail about that Eastern 
romance of over a score years ago. And when 
she had finished, she said; 

“ If I had to live it over again, I should do 
just as I did then. But is it fair that my child 
should suffer?" 

Sexton Blake rose to his feet, bis eyes lumin¬ 
ous with sympathy, but his inflexible will as 

“ Sir John and Jim must be told,” he said 
softly. “ Lady Hartley, will you leave the 
teiling of it in my hands?” He held out his 
hand to her to farewell. “ I promise you,” he 
said, “ that none but those two shall ever 
know.” 

“ But—Lillah-” 

“ She shall not know! They are men of 
honour. Lady Hartley, and the promise I shall 
demand of them will be kept, whatever their 
attitude upon the question may be.' 

“ Then—I am content," she sighed. 
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Please order next month’s numbers of the Sexton Blake 
Library—NOW! See page ii of cover. 
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THE FINEST STORIES 

DEPICTING 

SCHOOL LIFE AND DETECTIVE 
ADVENTURE 

Appear Every Week in 

THE 

NELSON LEE 

LIBRARY 

Out Every Wednesday. Price Threehalfpence. 


Seacton Blake 



Union Jack library 

THURSDAYS - TWOPENCE sJ 





MAGNIFICENT NEW LONG-COMPLETE STORY-BOOKSM 

NOW ON SALE! 

THE 


BOYS’FRIEND LIBRARY 

No. 580. FROM CLUE TOC 


f 


581. THE RED FIGHTER. 
582 SLAVE ISLAND. 


E RIVAL HOUSE TEAMS. 


No 584. BEYOND THE DESERT. 



THE NUGGET LIBRARY 

These Two Numbers Now on Sale. 

No. 59. THE SCAPEGRACE OF ST. FRANK’S. 

A long complete story dealing with the adventures s ijpf 
Nipper & Co. at St. Frank’s. Packed with incident, 
sport, and fun. 

No. 60. THE DIAMOND MOUNTAIN. 

A rattling long complete yarn, by W. Murray .Graydon 
dealing with the adventures of an intrepid part} of cxolorers 
in the heart of Africa. 

Price Threepence Each. 
















